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“Wabash Avenue is going to be. / 
absolutely crammed with merchan- 
dise from Fourth Street to Seventh 
Street” during the second A 
downtown farmer’s market Aug. ” 
25, Marshall Moore, one of the 
organizers, said. And there are 
promises of more to come after x 
that. 

In excess of 100 persons are .. 
si əə to exhibit produce and $ 
other products beginning at 9 a.m. ` 
and continuing into the afternoon 
that day. 

Moore said each block of VVabash 
Avenue will be individually sealed, 
giving the run of the downtown 
thoroughfare to pedestrians. 
North-south streets will remain’ 
open for vehicles. 

A similar downtown event con- 
ducted July 14 and combining a 
farmer’s market, a sidewalk sale 
and arts and crafts exhibit was 
highly successful, according to or- 
ganizers, merchants and visitors. 

The Aug. 25 event promises to be 
“bigger and better [with] a lot more 
e its and produce,” Moore said. 

“It'll be the biggest show to ever 
hit downtown, I promise you,” he 
added. 
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+ Collings’ lumber along in business 


By Patricia Pastore 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 

` ROCKVILLE — Dick and Joe 
Collings operate the Second oldest 
lumber yard in the state on the 
same personalized basis their 
ancestors did when the business 
was established at the same site in 
1868. 

In the 1800s, Solon Ferguson, a 
timber buyer, traveled from 
Arkansas to purchase fine quality 
hardwood trees native to Parke 
County. He learned that the 
agricultural community needed a 
lumber mill and he established the 


on umber Co. on South 
Märket Street. 


« Draft horses were used to haul 
the, cut timber to the mil, where 
steam-powered machinery cut the 
logs into dimension lumber. 
Later, his two sons, Walter and 
William, worked with him harvest- 
ing the trees, running the mill and 
personally serving their customers. 
: An explosion from the wood-fired 
steam engine killed Solon in 1892 
and the fire destroyed the mill. His 
sons rebuilt mill and continued in 
the lumber business. 
- Neither Walter nor William had 
any. sons. One of William's two 
daughters, Mary Frank Ferguson, 
married Brooks Collings, who later 
became the mill manager. Their 
children Paul and Dick grew up 
working in the business and later 
became co-owners. Presently, Dick 
and his 34-year-old-son, Joe — who 
is the fifth generation of the 


Ferguson family to manage the 
company — greet each customer 
ow most of them personally. 


and 


Joe said the business trend for 
lumber companies has changed 
over the past 118 years ... from 
agriculture-related in the 1800s to 
construction in the mid-1900s. 
Early on 75 percent of the lumber 
business was done through con- 
tractors; now half of the business is 
hardware and 75 percent of the 

urchases are made by 

omeowners. “They do it 
themselves unless it's too difficult; 
then they call a contractor.” 

The Ferguson family at one time 
operated mills and lumber yards in 
Logansport, Rockville, Montezuma 
and, Rosedale. Today, only the 
Rosedale and Rockville facilities 
are owned by family members. 

A 1952 fire destroyed the main 
building on Market Street in 
Rockville. Fire departments from 


Terre Haute, Montezuma, Lyford, 


and Rockville fought the blaze for 
hours before bringing it under 
control. They were able to save the 
old stable and barn-like buildings 
200 feet away from the office and 
store area. Like the Phoenix, the 
company rose from the ashes and 
the family rallied to rebuild a 
second time. ' 

Joe, a political science major in 
college, worked in Crawfordsville 
before deciding to return to his 
roots in Parke County. He said he 
knows the local people and enjoys 
the slow pace. “I’m doing business 
with three generations of the Pratt 
family now — Orville, Don and 
John,” he said. 


Ts AUG 17 1986. 


Joe said theré are fewer and 
fewer people who understand 
small-business loyalty. 

The mill at the Rockville site 
operated until the mid 1970s. 

ompetition with large depart- 
ment stores in surrounding towns, 
who sell some hardware and 
lumber, caused Collings to restruc- 
ture the store building. “It's very 
graphic now,” Joe said, pointing 
out colorful displays and bargain 
bins throughout. the facility. 
“There's no chains hanging from 
the ceiling or sawdust on the floor.” 

Salespeople knowledgeable in 
use of certain tools and a variety of 
household fix-it items carefully 
explain to customers what 
materials are needed and how they 
are used for household and com- 
mercial repair or replacement. 

Joe said belonging to a 
cooperative group for bulk 
purchases helps keep business 
competitive with larger yards in 
surrounding towns and cities. “We 
scramble today because the con- 
sumer market price became the 
object. When lumber was the bulk 
of the business they didn’t worry 
about profit. The volume took care 
of it.” 

The old stable, used at one time 
to house the 20 work horses, was 
converted to a storage building for 
insulation. Another structure 


, 
- 


keeps eonstruction lumber dry. 

Joe said the ancient buildings 
were constructed for a horse-drawn 
operation, and they cant get 
modern machinery inside. While 
standing next to the stable, he 
explained that a replacement for 
that structure with a modern pole 
barn would cost $40,000. “Small 
business can't afford to modernize 
if it's functional.” 

Another generation of Fergusons 
was present in the store. Blair 
Ferguson Collings, Joe’s 8-year-old 
son, stood in the doorway of his 
father’s office. His eyes darted 
around the walls adorned with a 
multitude of his ancestors’ pictures 
and their various mill operations. 

The boy said he is uncertain 
about his interest in the business. 
His father said the child's educa- 
tional options are being left open. 
He admitted that as a boy he, too, 
visited his dad at the lumber 
company and was later the “sum- 
mer flunky” at the yard. 
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Words of widsom 


Joe Collings (left) and his father, Dick, start out business while they review customer orders 
the day discussing the family lumber yard from the previous day. 
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BUYS FISCHER 
AUTO STORES 


feret neis desin 
¡Eddie Kammerer Now 
¡Sole Owner of Local 
Organization. 

J) 


Purchase of the entire stock of 
the Fischer Auto sales and Fischer 
General Tire stores in Terre Haute |: 
by Ed S. “Eddie” Kammerer basf 
been announced fo Wabash Valley 
motorists. y 

Kammerer revealed Saturday 
that he had purchased the Fischer[ 


interests of Al Dodge, with whom 


branch store at 329 Ohio street and 
the Fischer General Tire Store at 
909 Wabash avenue. The tire store 
was established in August of 1945. 
All three are now under the sole 
ownership and supervision of 
J Kammerer. 
For Kammerer the purchase cli-| 
‘maxes a steady climb from bottom 
to top in the Fischer organization.! 
"He started with the firm on Oc-: 
tober 10, 1926, as a clerk, working. 
under owner and founder George: 
Fischer. After five years he be-i 
came manager of the Fischer firm|: 
supervising all buying. 

“Our future policy will be the: 
same as set down when the Fischer. 
concern was founded many years 
ago,” Kammerer said Saturday.) 
“We intend to glve our customers; 

e best possible service İn an ef-/ 

icient and friendly way.” He sald' 
¡he has no present expansion mansi 
nme 
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_ Fischer's corner era ends 


_® ‘Another Terre Haute downtown landmark is” 
icone. 
gə s Fischer”s Auto Supplies at Ninth and Wabash 
“Avenue has closed. The store has been there as 
“Slong as I remember, which is some years more 
<Á than a few. It was established by George Fischer 
or the corner, and expanded to the next room 
‘Geast. . 1 5 
3 Mr. Fischer was a good merchandiser and had | A 
knowledgeable men in the store. He bought the ei d 
iz first Cord front-drive in Terre Haute and drove i 
Sit for years. The car was built by the Auburn By Richard C. Tuttle 

Motor Co., and at the time was the only front- Assistant Editor Emeritus 

drive car made in the United States. It was sleek, 

well-built and a luxury car — it sold for almost 

E, It was just about 50 years ahead of its 

ime. 

“Eddie Kammerer and Al Dodge took over the 

store after Fischer retired (after a fashion), and 

later Kammerer had the store by himself. But it 

always retained its identity, its character. The 

corner won't be the same without Fischer's. 


—— 


Main Street 


Richard Tuttle, who retired 
from The Tribune-Star in 1983, 
is a walking compendium of 
Terre Haute's history. 
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By Patricia Pastore 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 


CLINTON — Homemade 
Italian bread with golden brown 
crispy crust and crunchy 
breadsticks made in the authen- 
tic Old World tradition are 
prepared daily by the Fossi 
family for its many local 
customers. 

The small custom bakery, in 
the heart of “Little Italy” at 456 
N. Ninth St., is the only one of its 
type in southern Indiana. In the 
1930s, the community was 
served by 18 ethnic bakeries. 
Many customers arrive at 8 
a.m. when the first loaves of 
bread are still warm. By 2 p.m. 
each day the shelves are empty. 
While most citizens are still 
asleep each morning at 3, the 
_ baker and his helpers are busy 
mixing dough. Then it is careful- 
ly kneaded by hand. Each loaf of 
bread and every breadstick is 
shaped and baked by a family 
member. 

The workers go about their 
tasks merrily as they sing or 
“ chit-chat amid the noises of 
dough being slapped, stretched 
and pulled into shape on the 
huge wooden tables. 

Head baker Carl Prulhiere, 
who married into the Fossi 
family, worked diligently until he 
learned the family trade. He 
checks the oven continuously 
while the dough bakes. “You 
must time it just right or the 
bread will be doughy if its 
underbaked and too hard inside 
and crumbly if overbaked,” 
Prulhiere said. 

While the bread is baking on 
the oven shelves, breadstick 
dough is drawn and cut into 
small pieces. Each piece is.then 
pulled into shape. 


Costa know the art of making the 
delectable crunchy sticks. “We 
) 


Clara Fossi and Edith Fossi ~ 
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Hot stuff: Cari Prulhiere checks bread in oven. 


bought a commercial machine to freshly baked bread brought 
make the sticks but it wasn’t the customers flocking to the store. 


same,” Fossi said. She said it 


The bakery produces 44,928 


changed the flavor as well as the loaves of bread and. 23,400 


appearance. ~ 


packages of breadsticks annual- 


The bakery began in 1956 iy, The store also sells imported 
when Joe “Boozie” and Clara Italian canned goods and pasta. 


Fossi, a young Italian couple, 
followed their dream and opened 
their own business. 

“Joe worked as a baker for the 
Bonucchi bakery before he went 
to the Army. He wanted to try it 


During the Christmas season, 
additional imported goodies such 
as almond candy, fruit bread and 
various cookies are available. 
“We have customers who ship 


on his own after he got out of OUT breadsticks all over the 
service,” Mrs. Fossi said. She country,” Mrs. Fossi said proud- 
said business was very good and İy. She said one of their best 
they delivered bread and customers is Rep. John Myers, 


breadsticks to Terre Haute daily R-Ind. 


“He takes them to 


as well as serving the local Washington and other customers 


community. 


« 


1980, the bakery was closed but 


mail sticks and bread to their 
en my husband died in friends,” 


she added. 


Mafalda Soyak, Universal, 


my son, Larry, wanted to get it buys her family’s bread supply 
going again and continue the each Saturday. “It’s the only 


family tradition,” Fossi said. 


bread that tastes the same as 


They did not need to advertise that my father made at home,” 
their re-opening. The aroma of Soyak said. 
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round-breaking 
ceremonies too place at 10:30 a.m. 
Thursday on 
vacant since 1973, but which will 
have an L- shaped, two-story 
Georgian Revival- style building on 
it by April 1 

“This is an exciting time for the 
Foulkes family,” owner Martha 
Foulkes said of the future home of 
Foulkes Square. 

Foulkes said the building project 
“has been a long-time ambition and 
dream of my late husband, Tə 3 
Arthur Foulkes, and myself. T 
old Union Block building which 
stood on a 50- by 141-foot plot on 
Ohio at the alley was left to George 
by his grandfather, George 
Foulkes. 

“His father, John Foulkes, had 
first purchased the land and build- 
ing in 1881 and, after his death, 
George C. became the owner 
through buying the other heir’s 
share. 

“Subsequently, my late husband, 
George Arthur, purchased the re- 
maining land which now makes up 
the present plot of ground ... for 
this project.’ 

Foulkes said the site, on the 


lot that’s been | 


southeast corner of Fourth and 
Ohio streets, is valuable because of 
its proximity to the Vigo County 
Courthouse, City Hall, nearby 
professional and financial offices 
and Indiana State University. 


Contractor Earl C. Rodgers will 
construct a 16,950-square-foot, 
four-unit building, of which pre- 
construction leases have . been 
signed for two units. 


E.F. Hutton will be the anchor 
tenant, with 5,006 square feet of 
custom-designed space on two 
floors of a townhouse-style office. 
The space includes room for ex- 
pansion. 


The other space that’s been 
leased is for a new business, The 
Executive Place, which will occupy 
5,788 square feet. 


The Executive Place will cater to 
professionals who are just starting 
out or who need full-time: service 
personnel. 


A total of 13 office spaces on two 
levels will be available and of- 
ficeholders will share secretarial, 
des 2 bookkeeping and 
other help. 
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By FRANCES E. HUGHES 


Presentation of the book, 
“Memories of Buggy Days,” by 
Henry W. Meyer, was made by 
Mrs. Joseph H. Weinstein, 105 
S. 26th St. Drive, to the Vigo 
County Historical Society at its 
December in meeting Tuesday 
night at the Vigo County His- 
torical Museum. 


The book, an authentic his- 
torical outline of the carriage, 
wagon, sleigh, harness and ac- 
cessory business in the United 
States and Canada, brings back 
nostalgic memories to old tim- 
ers in Terre Haute. 


Not only do they remember 
the old “horse and buggy 
days,” but some also remember 
Fouts, Hunter & Co., a carriage 
and wagon works formerly lo- 
cated in the building between 
Walnut and Ohio streets on the 
west side of Third Street that 
now houses the Lee School Sup- 
ply Co., Inc. 

+ + + 

An illustrated chapter in the 
book on the Fouts and Hunter 
Carriage Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which made ‘‘cozy cabs” 
according to its advertise- 
ments, was written by Mrs. 
Weinstein and her daughter, 
Mrs. Henry Gray, Bloomington. 


The business was founded by 
Mrs. Weinstein’s maternal 
‘grandfather, Andrew B. Fouts, 
and her father, William Robert 
Hunter. 

Originally the livery business 
was owned by William H. Stew- 
ard, In 1864 it was purchased 
by the firm, which bought and 
sold horses and mules from 
1856 to 1874. 

<= During the first few years, 
$8 while the firm was conducting 
~ the livery and stock business in 
i“ Terre Haute, Hunter went, 
“ə Cincinnati to purchase bugk 
"€ by the carload. He broti 
5. them back here and auctidr 
Y them off at public sales iy 
»= Saturdays. As an auctioneer} _ 
2 was called Colonel Hunter. pe 
+ + + 
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“There, Fouts”and Hunter es- 
tablished the Mammoth Stable 
and Livery Exchange on one 
side of the building. The other 
side was rented to Joseph M. 
hauled to neighboring towns 4 Wildy and William Poths, car- 
auction sales. riage builders, for a fev/ years. 
In this way, the company en Then, Fouts and Hunter bought 
tered the carriage and vehicle out the builders and started 
trade. Since Hunter had been Making several kinds of bug- 
trained as a blacksmith as a gies, mail delivery wagons, rac- 
young man, it was a natural. ing sulkies and the like as well 
business for him. as renting and selling them. 
After destruction of the busi- “eb + 
ness by fire in 1893, the com- The Mikado wagon was a 
pany rebuilt the present brick specialty of the. Fouts and 
building on Third Street. Hunter Carriage Manufacturing 
Company. which gained in pop- 
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built especialy for doctors by the old Fouts, Hunter & Co. 
of Terre Haute. It had a regular or Handy top, as ordered; 
side curtains and storm apron. with each wagon. 


foLp FIRM HERE — Fouts, Hunter & Co., manuf 
F carriages and wagons, was a thriving industry on “South 
Third Street in the last of the 19th Century. Founders were 
ancestors of Mrs. Joseph H. Weinstein, 105 S. 26th St. Drive. 


ularity. More than 5.000 of these 


In the Mikado line of vehicles 
developed by the company were 
the Mikado Road Wagon for 
business and pleasure, built in 
ithree sizes, and furnished with 
‘ball-bearing axle, cushioned or 
‘Pneumatic tire; liveryman’s 
ce Mikado wagon with short top, 
¡easily removed, and side cur- 
‘tains, including mud curtains 
and storm apron; Pony Mikado, 
with or without canopy top; 
Two-Seated, Canopy-top Mikado 
for family use, with side cur- 
tains, storm apron and pole or 
shafts; and Top Mikado Wagon, 
called the “physicians pride,” 
with regular or Handy top, 
side curtains and storm apron. 

+ + + 

Alsu advertised in the com- 
pany’s brochure were a Round- 
Cornered, Straight Sill Surrey 
with a fringed top, a Shell- 
Body Carriage with extension 
top, deep spring backs and 
cushions, large double fenders, 
elegant lamps, hung on half- 
platform springs, with shell 
work painted in colors corres- 
ponding to the color of trim- 
ming and “A” grade banded 
wheels; and End Spring Top 
Buggy with concave riser, cloth 
trimmed, fuli-leather top, three 
or four bow, and patent or 
banded wheels; a Double-Scroll 
Loop Phaeton, called one of the 
most elegant on the market, all 
handmade; besides the mail de- 
livery wagons and racing sul- 


kies. 
+ + + 

Many racing sulkies were 
sold in Terre Haute where the 
old four-cornered race track for 
\ harness racing was one of the 
n AL Lağ fastest in the country in those 
iy WORKS. i days. 

FEN Besides the vehicles the com- 
pany made, Fouts and Hunter 
also was the agent for Colum- 
bus, Brewster and Timkin side- 
bar buggies and phaetons, and 
for all the leading buggy and 
carriage manufactuers of Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati. 

++ + 
Although Colonel Hunter was 
the inventor of the Mikado 
Wagon, the Cozy Cab and the 
closed cabs for postmen were 
invented by his son, William A. 
"Hunter, The original Mikado 


a Wagon was a light one used by 
After the death of Colonelfarmers to carry produce tc 


Hunter in 1895, A. B. Fouts suc-town. There were slats on the 
ceeded him as president of thefloor of a basket on the back, 
company, After : Fouts” death, providing drainage for any- 
Hunter”s son, William A. Hunt-thing leaky. 
er, became president. He re- Like most of the contributors 


məined in this position until theto the book, Mrs. Weinstein, 
automobile began to replace the'wh - 
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were sold in Vigo County alone 
according to Mrs. Weinstein. 


: i o was born in 1877. is an 
horse-drawn carriage and wag- 
on and the buggy manufactur- 
ing firm closed in 1896. Another a 


son, Robert Hunter, left Terre 
Haute and lived in New York. 


_ Part of this history is found 
in the book as written by Mrs. 
Weinstein and her daughter. 
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¡URREY WITH FRINGE ON TOP — This Round - Cornered, Straight - Sill Surrey with the 
fringe on top, like the ones sung about, was made in Terre Haute. It was as light a 


straight - sill as was ever put on the market, according to advertisement of it by Fouts, 
Hunter € Co., manufacturers. IE i > 
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SHELL-BODY CARRIAGE — This was one of the very special carriages made by Fouts, 
Hunter & Co., here years ago. Elegant lamps are featured, along with shell work painted 
in colors corresponding to color of trimming, deep spring backs and cushions and large 
double fenders. 7 


octogenarian. In 1962, through a 
request to the Terre Haute 
Chamber of Commerce for the 
name of someone who could 
give some information about 
the early buggy industry in 
Terre Haute, Mrs. Weinstein 
began correspondence work on 
the book. She is very proud of 
the publication and felt a copy 
of it had a place in the local 
historical museum. 
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19th Century Carriage Companies Keen America On Wheels 


Only 
Yesterday 


By Francis E. 


Hughes 
With the current fuel shortages, 


some Americans and Britons are re- 
verting to the mode of transporta- 
tion of long ago—a horse-drawn car- 
riage (or sleigh when it snows)—in- 
stend of the “horesless carriage,” for 
which they have such difficulty ob- 
taining gasoline or petrol. 

Perhaps we should consider reviv- 
ing the industries of making horse- 
drawn vehicles such as we had before 
the turn of the century in Terre 


Haute. Then there were two large 
carriage manufacturing companies 
here. 


One was the Fouts and Hunter 
Carriage Manufacturing Company 
and the other was the Terre Haute 
Carriage and Buggy Company. 

Fouts, Hunter and Co., a carriage 
and wagon works, was started at 121 
S. Third St., where Lee School Sup- 
ply Co., is now located. According to 
its advertisements, the company 
made “Cozy Cabs.” 

This business was founded in 1864 
by Andrew B. Fouts, maternal grand- 
father of the late Mrs. J. H. Wein- 
stein, and William Robert Hunter, 
Mrs. Weinsteins father. Mrs. Wein- 
stein was the mother of Mrs. Henry 
C. Gray, 4951 Dixie Bee Road. 

_Fouts and Hunter bought the livery 
business of William H. Steward, and 
the two owners bought and sold hors- 
es and mules from 1866 until 1874. 


Hunter also went to Cincinnati AS 
purchase buggies by the carload, and 
he would auction them off at pub ic 
sales here. As auctioneer, he was 
known as “Colonel Hunter.” 

In this way, the company entered 
the carriage and vehicle trade. S.n:e 
Hunter had beeen trained as a black- 
smith as a young man, it was a 
natural business for him. 

The business building was destroy- 
ed by fire in 1893, after which a new 
building was erected on the same 
site. There, the Mammoth Stable ard 
Livery Exchange was established by 
Fouts and Hunter, and the other side 
of the building was rented to Jo- 
seph M. Wildy and William Poths, 
carriage builders. 

Fouts and Hunter bought out their 
renters and started making several 
kinds of buggies, mail delivery wa- 
gons, racing sulkies and the like, 
which they both rented and sold. A 
specialty of the firm was the Mikado 
Wagon, more than 5,000 of which 
were sold in Vigo County alone. 

In the Mikado line developed by the 
company were the Mikado Road Wa- 
gon for business and pleasure, built 
in three sizes; Liveryman’s Mikado 
Wagon with short top, easily re- 
moved; Pony Mikado, with or without 
canopy top; Two-Seated Canopy-Top 
Mikado for family use, and Top Mik- 
ado Wagon, called the “physician’s 
pride,” with regular or Handy Top. 

Also advertised by the company 
were a Round-Cornered, Straight Sill 
Surrey with a fringed top, Shell- 
Body Carriage with extension top, 
End Spring Top Buggy with concave 


Mayor Davis Desires 


and gift shop is owned by Ben Fal- 
ber. He was with the Jerome H. Rem- 
ick company, as manager of their 


riser, Double-Scroll Loop Phaeton, 
called one of the most elegant on the 
market, the mail delivery wagons and 
racing sulkies. 

Besides the vehicles the company 
made, Fouts and Hunter also was the 
agent for Columbus, Brewster and 
Timkin side-bar buggies and phae- 
tons, and for all the leading buggy 
and carriage manufacturers of Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati. 

The firm closed in 1896 when the 
automobile began to replace the 
horse-drawn carriage and wagon. 

John S. Durham built a three- 
story building at 101 Wabash Ave- 
nue (recently razed) in 1894 to house 
the Terre Haute Carriage and Bug- 
gy Company, of which Benjamin Wil- 
helm was president and W. W. Hauck, 
secretary-treasurer. 

“Everything on Wheels” read the 
advertisement for this company, 
which repaired buggies and made 
fine carriages, phaetons, Newport 
Road wagons, high-grade platform 
trucks, carts, bicycles, harness and 
delivery wagons. 

The Post Office Department of the 
United States insisted that all mail 
contractors in cities provide them- 
selves with a new and uniform style 
of sereen mail wagon in 1897. Deal- 
ers of the country competed for the 
large orders which resulted from the 
change of the wagons 

All of the work was obtained by 
the Terre Haute Company, which out- 
bid all of the other bidders. More than 
400 United States screen mail wagons 
were placed on the market by the 
local manufacturers, 65 of them 


Selling City 


on a motor trip to Florida in the 
Prox Buick had tourists’s ili-luck 
when they reached Evansville. In 


bought in the eity of Chicago alone. 

Similar wagons were also provided 
all of the Southern mail contractors 
in 1900, and negotiations were com- 
pleted between the company and a 
foreign company for mail wagons of 
like design. 

In the meantime, the postmaster 
general ordered from this company 
a large number of traveling postal 
vans for rural delivery use, these to 
be placed in service in large and 
populous counties. Complete Post Of- 
fice outfits were within them, and 
they were made for drivers and mail 
clerks as occupants. 5 

The 1ocal company also had an or- 
der from the Philadelphia Post Of- 
fice for a large number of mail carts 
for city collection purposes. 

For serivce in the Philippines and 
China, the Terre Haute manufact- 
urers constructed a large number of 
Army ambulances of the “1900” pat- 
terns for the VVar Department of the 
United States in 1900. Several hund- 
red of these “Red Cross” ambulances, 
fitted out with side seats, stretchers, 
cots and field paraphenalia, were 
made by the local company. On each 
ambulance, the name “Terre Haute” 
was stamped six times. 

The New York National Guard, not 
to be outdone by the United States 
Army, also ordered its own ambulanc- 
es built at the Terre Haute factory. 

But with all this business, by 1906, 
this company, too, had gone out of 
business because of the introduction 
and popularity of the “horseless car- 
riage.” 


Building 


ed up in business for himself at 612 
Ohio Street. He will handle adver- 
tising 


and art work and, in addition. __ 
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TERRE HAUTE INDUSTRY ON PARADE 
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TERRE HAUTE, 
INDIANA 


Aerial view of Frank Prox Company, Inc., at 1201 South First street, the location of which the fin 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 
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General view of the machine shop. Workmen pictured are (from left) Dennis Euratte, operating a radial 
drill, Ronald Decker, running a lathe, and James Corbin, looking on. 
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Robert Shepherd, boiler fitter, machining a special header for one of three boilers for shipment to a Los 
Angeles, Calif., high school, 
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John Green, machinist, operating a vertical turret lathe, machining sprockets for Goodman Continous 
Mining Machines. 
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has occupied since 


1911. It contains 45,009 square feet of floor space and is situated on more than five acres of ground. The main building 


is located across the center foreground. The building in the upper right mid-section was sold a number of years ago to the 
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5 5 Al au AS COMPANY, INC. 


_Frank Prox Company, İnc., was founded in Terre Haute in 1875 
by Frank Prox, a coppersmith who came here from Germany. It is 
presently headed by his great-grandson, Robert F. Prox Jr., who 
assumed the presidency last year upon the retirement of his father, 
Robert F. Prox Sr. 5 


The senior “Bob” Prox had been president of the firm since 
1936 at which time his father, Herman C. Prox, son of the founder : 
and president since the early 1920's, died. Robert Sr. is currently 
serving as a director. 


Other officers are Miss Adelaide Prox, vice president, and 
Marvin A. Hansert, secretary-treasurer. 


The firm manufactures cast iron heating boilers for the national 
market and mining equipment sold in all major coal fields of the 
nation and some of the mineral mining areas. 


Gross sales last year were approximately $1 million with 62 
persons employed in the production area and 11 in the management 
and office personnel. 


The production workers are all members of Terre Haute Local 
127 of the International Molders and Allied Workers, most of them 


having long years of service with the company, several over 30 
years each. 
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NEXT WEEK: Midland Bakeries. 
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Cutter bañ assembly area showing a finished bar in the foreground. Bars are manufactured for nation- 
el distribyfion. Also, repair work is done for mining companies within a radius of 100 miles of Terre 
Haute. Wörkmen shown are Glenn Daniels (left), machine operator, and Ephriam Wallace, cutter bar 
assembler, 


Scene of partial boiler erection for inspection prior to shipment. The parts are all produced in the Prox 
Foundry. The boiler is one of two for shipment to Upper Arlington, Ohio, for a new school. Erecting the 
boiler are Walter Sharp (left), boiler fitter, and Alfred Shuey, group leader. 
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View of pouring on the main floor where boiler sections are mölded. Jeff Taylor, second from left, 
head section floor molder, operates the pouring control wheel. Other identified workmen are Tom 
Camp, molder, third from right, and Robert Harris, skimmer, far right. 


The Terre Haute Tribune-Star. August 19, 1962. 
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UNITED FUND AGENCIES IN ACTION f 
LIGHT HOUSE MISSION i 


Rotogravure Section. 
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GUIDING HANDS—Mr. and Mrs. Turner are shown with their children outside the Light 
House Mission. A happy and devoted family they are responsible for bringing cheer 
and hope to hundreds of those less fortunate in this community. The Mission is fur- 
ther proof that the United Fund is the biggest bargain in town, and still costs just a 
nickel a day! 
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SYMBOL OF HOPE—The Light House Mission is located at 119 Ohio street. Organized in 1895 the Mission 
has as its slogan “Help Us To Help Others.” This UF agency not only provides food and clothing for the 
needy people of our city, but also serves the spiritual needs of these people. Recently the Mission pro- 
vided furniture, clothing and food for three families who lost their homes by fire. 
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BUSY KITCHEN—Ira Turner Jr., superintendent of the Mission, serves one of the transient men. Durinc 
March they served meals to 979 men, who had nc other place to go. A hot meal and a clean bed mean: 
a great deal to these travelers and the Mission is proud of their service to all people in need of a help 
ing hand. 


DINNER TIME—Five o'clock in the evening means meal time at the Mission. Some meals find as many as 
25 men thankful for such an organization. Wholesome food in clean surroundings are gratefully re- 
ceived by them. A Nickel a Day, the United Way provide meals for 72 men. 
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CLOTHING FOR SCHOOL—Children are getting their clothes for the new school year. Last month 2,300 
articles of clothing, and 100 pairs of shoes were given to the families of this area. Various individuals 
and organizations furnish this food and clothing, and it is picked up and distributed by Mr. Turner to 
— the needy in this vicinity. 


TRANSIENTS HOME—During March of this year 382 male transients slept at the Mission. The dormitory 
provides quarters for these needy travelers to spend the night, and to have breakfast in the morning 
before starting out again. United Fund dollars make this service available. 
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Eagle St., a local construction 


company established here . in| 
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W. S. ‘Pete’ Farmer, 
West Terre Haute. resi 


ee 


hehe i Made ə announce: ¡Lilly for turan work at m Rosedale, Ind, Conun bli 
pment-of-the multi-million dollar Lilly Clinton Laboratories. Ind... Cloverdale, _ Ind... and 
contracts -and Ej so. said plans ++ + ‘Bicknell, Ind.. according to Bert 
are- progressing ta build new! Both ‘contracts total in excess Lammey, company comptroller. 
facilities 7 cus hoarn Ihe of $15 million for the local! Also, a water project at 
1 mechanical construction firm, Hillsdale. Ind.: a physical 

„tween. N.. ay St. and U.S. 41. which is «now a subsidiary of education and «bowling “building” 
s from Anaconda. ¡General Energy Resourcesat Vincennes University: Per- 
When making the an- (GES). forming Arts Center at DePauw 
“said that one of the The Terre Haute firm, which University; Library at Rose- 
racts for approximately $12 employs nearly 400 persons, ‘Hulman IT; Sarah Bush Health 
million has been awarded for|works through various union Center. Mattoon, Il.; C.B.S. 
construction of a waste- water|trade groups and. uses many Computer Room; Indiana Gas & 
¡treatment plant in Kokomo, Ind. employes from the areas where|Chemical: Great Dane Trailer, 


He said “all materials for this |Biven»construction projects: are Brazil. Ind.. + Donnelly at 
job äre going to be purchased undertaken, Crawfordsville, ind.; and the 
locally." “We are gomg tol Many jobs. throughout the ,CO™MPany is working "at: many 
spend about a couple million area ‘are! now under construc. Cal industries constantly. 
[dollars onmiscellaneou s tion, just beginning or: recently lala 

¡materials from local concerns,” completed. They include: “Liquid Freitag-Weinhardt, described 
"he added. Carbonics, Terre Haute: waste-| by its president as a very! 


‚In addition, Farmer said, we water + treatment plants at mobile. aggressive young com- 
have signed contracts with Eli (Oakwood, Ill., Rockport. Ind.. |pany was acquired hy General 
. ez ¡Energy Resources August 15. 
1973. The corporate group or 
holding company has a policy of 
iself-operating autonomy and 
İthey really believe it, Farmer 
explained. They do administer 
pretty close as far as finance- 
‘and. administration and ac- 
;counting is concerned but from 
the operation standpoint you 
pretty well run your own com- 
|pany.’ he added. 
“GES has enabled us to ex- 
‘pand to larger jobs and provid- 
‚ed financing whenever we need) 
it to work on jobs up to $10 to 
$12 million,” the company Press 
dent said. 
“It’s expanded and enhanced 
our operation to where we used | 
¡to work primarily in 14 counties | 
in the Wabash Valley, — we are 
¡now working all across the state 
of Indiana and Illinois.” 
Soon: ‚More about Freitag- 
Yarar. 
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